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tanks, shells, trench mortars, and other supplies made in the
United States. About this time the Senate Committee on Mili-
tary Affairs started an investigation on war conditions. In-
formation elicited was to the effect that, with an average of
40,000 men in each home army camp, there were rifles for
training only half that number; machine-gun companies that
had never seen a machine-gun; thousands of troops wearing
summer underwear in winter; thousands with no overcoats;
hospitals without plumbing and heating, although occupied.
General Crozier, a witness before the august senators,
blamed Secretary of War Baker. On January 19, 1918, Sena-
tor Chamberlain, a Democratic member of the investigating
committee, made an address in New York in which he said:
"The military establishment of the United States has fallen
down. There is no use being optimistic about a thing which
does not exist. It has almost stopped functioning. Why? Be-
cause of inefficiency in every bureau and in every department
of the United States. I speak not as a Democrat, but as a
citizen!"
President "Wilson branded the Senator's statements "an un-
justifiable distortion of the truth."
Did, one may ask, the President and the Cabinet have
information that the war would end without any great Amer-
ican effort? If they did, this information was wrong. The
Russian army had cracked to pieces like a giant -firecracker.
Eighty German divisions were thereupon released from the
eastern front for the long western battle-line, and Luden-
dorf immediately began to make preparations for the knock-
out blow in the west.
Now began a period of great activity when, at last, it was
evident that the United States would be obliged to throw
every ounce of weight into the European war.
The great American fault was unpreparedness, the belief